





Making soundings as they go, survey 
ors move at a steady speed ona 
et course across the lake. Leader 
calls “Mark” at two-minute inter 
vals; at each call, men with sex 
tants take fixes on shore markers 
while another member of the team 
checks depth reading. Since depth 
measuring device (fathometer) op 
erates on sonar pring iple (it meas 
ures time for sound to echo back 
from bottom) and is calibrated for 
speed of sound in salt water, it is 
necessary that all readings be ad- 
justed for fresh water of the lake. 
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Carrying equipment on their backs, mem- 
bers of the survey team hike down inside 
the crater to set up camp on the shore. 
They spent the first two weeks erecting 
more than 60 triangular markers of wood 
and bright cloth at predetermined points 
around the lake. These markers were fix- 
points that the men used to determine the 
exact location of every sounding made. 
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ocating exact point of each sounding on chart, Ensign Phillip Ward Reviewing day's readings, team leader Lt. R. E. Williams (right) and En 
ises three-arm protractor to line up position of depth sounding sign Ward check each fix and marking for error. This alone was a 
ith readings of sextants. Depth is then marked on the chart. tremendous task, for thousands of readings were made on the project. 


“Bottomless. Theory Wouldnt Hold Water 


U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey team makes first accurate 


measurement of the depth of Oregon’s scenic Crater Lake 


The prospector who discovered Crater Lake in southern Oregon in 1853 named it Deep 
Blue Lake. and with good reason. The lake is a huge. rain-filled basin, about six miles 
in diameter. which geologists believe was formed thousands of years ago when the cone 
of Mount Mazama. an inactive volcano, collapsed into its own crater. The lake’s bottom, 
deep in the heart of the voleano. goes so far down that even near shore it fades quickly 
out of sight in the clear blue water. A theory held by early settlers that the lake was 
bottomless was first disproved in the late 1800s, when soundings of the lake were made 
by dropping a weight on a wire to the bottom. The deepest reading was almost 2,000 
feet. but at such depth the wire-sounding device was inaccurate and the true contours 
of the basin remained a mystery. Recently. the National Park Service. which supervises =e oi, 

the area (Crater Lake became a National Park in 1902), requested another survey and : 

a four-man team from the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey was assigned to do the job. Fathometer graph records clear out 
line of lake bottom as boat makes 


First. aerial photographs were taken, and from them a chart of the lake was drawn on crossing. In this picture, graph 


heavy paper. Then the team camped in the park, set up markers around the shoreline markings are shown at end of one 
and began a series of crossings of the lake in a boat equipped with $50,000 worth of run and at start of another; they 
hich ; adie li eee ape ans a é ; k indicate sharp drop-off of lake at 
ughly accurate, electronic sounding gear. t measured intervals, the surveyors too the shoreline (at top of graph) 
soundings and recorded them in position on the chart. In a few weeks they had a com- 
plete profile of the bed of the lake which dispelled forever the bottomless theory. 


The chart. now awaiting official approval, indicates a maximum depth of 1,935 feet. 





Broad, uncrowded beaches are perfect 
for swimming, sunning, surf-fish 
ing. The scene at the right is at 
the popular new playground of 
Dauphin Island, at the entrance 
10 Mobile Bay. One of the Gulf 
Coast’s great attractions is the 
300-foot-wide man-made beach ex 
tending 28 miles from Biloxi to 
Pass Christian. Bathing is excel 
lent anywhere along the sands 

there is no heavy surf, for a line 
of sheltering offshore islands calms 
the Gulf waters. Vacationists may 
take excursion boat cruises to visit 
some of the islands. They may en 
joy a trip on a charter boat for 
deep-sea fishing (or into one of 
the many fresh-water streams), or 
perhaps explore such historic cit 
adels as Fort Morgan and Fort 
Gaines, watch the commercial 
fishing fleets unload their cargoes 
of shrimp and oysters, or take a 
tour of a seafood packing plant 
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Fountains and flowers of Mobile’s attrac- 
tive Bienville Square, a restful park 
in the heart of the city, are sur- 
rounded by skyscrapers. This historic 
Alabama town is famed for its an- 
nual Azalea Trail, a springtime tour 
through miles of beautiful gardens. 


Gulf Coast Vacation 


Scenery, sports, sea breezes and a storied past are offered 
to visitors at this popular southern shoreline resort region 


One of the country’s most popular year-round vacationlands is the breeze-cooled north 
shore of the Gulf of Mexico. The 150-mile-long stretch of U.S. Highway 90 between Mo- 
bile, Alabama, and New Orleans—part of the Old Spanish Trail between America’s east 
and west coasts—is a historic route, and much of the region’s interest lies in its old-time 
French and Spanish atmosphere, still preserved in handsome mansions more than a cen- 
tury old, in picturesque fishing villages and old seaports, in several 19th-century fortresses. 
The romance of the past is matched by modern vacation attractions—new beachside mo- 
tels, hotels, cottages and resorts, good restaurants serving fresh seafood or traditional 
southern dishes, fine facilities for all sorts of water sports and an excellent modern 
highway that hugs the shoreline of the Gulf for many miles along the Mississippi coast. 


(Continued) 


Bellingrath Gardens, about 20 miles south of Mobile, Well-kept ante-bellum mansions give visitors a glimpse Boat builders at work on fishing craft (made 
offer year-round displays of semi-tropical foliage and of life in the South years ago. This fine interior is of native pine and cypress) are a famil- 
blossoms. Here, in 60 landscaped acres, are hun- in The Old Place at Gautier, just west of Pasca- iar sight on the coast near Pascagoula, for 
dreds of varieties of brilliantly colored flowers and  goula. Many of the old homes have been restored many years a commercial fishing center. 
many ancient live-oak trees draped in Spanish moss. and are maintained in their 19th-century elegance. Here, too, are huge shipbuilding yards. 





Tempting seafood dishes shrimp, oys 
ters and salt-water fish not more than 
a few hours from Gulf waters —are 
pecialties of hotels and restaurants 
all along the coast. The feast ple- 
tured here im ludes a fresh raw oys- 
ter cocktail and a popular delicacy 
of the region broiled baby flounder 
tuffed with shrimp crabmeat and 

ters, served with a colorful salad 


The 150-mile stretch of U.S. Highway 90 
along the semi-tropical Gulf Coast 
west of Mobile takes vacationing motorists 
past picturesque seaside towns, modern 
beachside resorts and historic old houses, 
then through marshlands dotted with 
winding bayous as it makes its way toward 


the colorful city of New Orleans 


Private lighthouse on grounds of old 
Biloxi estate was used by owner 
as a viewing platform and as a 
landmark when he sailed the Gulf 


“Shoo-fly” is porch-like platform built 

around trunk of live-oak tree on shaded a 4 ‘set iy = 
lawn of seaside home. It was erected , Ss AAS Ut . 
high enough to catch the Gulf breeze ; ob bet Heise eerens th 
and was located near the road, so that 

the owner and his family could con 

verse with friends passing by. Many 

old mansions along the shore were vil 

las of plantation owners inland, who 

built summer homes where they could 

enjoy the cooler climate of the coast. 
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The Red Brick House, facing the beach near 
Biloxi (built about 1763), is typical of 


the region’s many fine old homes. It 
has a front porch on both floors, hand- 
some doorway and an outside staircase. 
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Southern shrine is Beauvoir, last home of 


Jefferson Davis, president of the Con- 


federacy (his portrait is above the fire- 
place). It is now a museum, with many 
Davis family furnishings and _ relics. 
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Swimming pool built right on the beach 
gives vacationists a choice of fresh- or 
salt-water sport at a number of the 
modern motels and resorts that line 
the shore of this southern playground 


New Orleans, one of America’s 


colorful and interesting cities 
long captivated visitors. A busy 


port and modern industrial 
it still retains its old-world 


Behind stately St. Louis Cathedral 


(left) lies the city’s historic 


Quarter, famous for its quaint, nar 


row streets and _ half-hidden 


yards, its celebrated restaurants 
tinted-stucco buildings with balconies 
decorated with iron-lace grillwork 





aines Growing Desert 


Like OF Man River. the Desert of Maine, a 500-acre expanse of sand at Free- 
port. Maine (about 15 miles north of Portland), “just keeps rolling along.” The 
desert, which is unique in the northeastern U.S., first appeared about 85 years 
ago as a small fountain of sand on the farm of a family named Tuttle. The 
Tuttles built walls of clay and fir boughs in their efforts to confine the tide of 
sand, but year by year it spread over the fertile land until today a blanket of 
multi-colored sand covers the entire farm. Dunes rise 75 feet above the original 
ground level. covering shrubs. trees and farm buildings (the half-buried barn 
is pictured at the left). Geologists have several theories for the birth and growth 
of the wasteland. The most generally accepted belief is that the desert is the 
bed of a prehistoric lake. over which a crust of topsoil formed. The topsoil. 
heavily worked by farmers for generations, finally was worn thin, and the under- 
lying sand gushed forth. Through the years, the outpouring. aided by the wind, 
spread over the nearby countryside. Naturally. there is considerable speculation 
throughout the community as to the ultimate boundaries of the desert. Recent 
test borings have disclosed that the same type of sand lies beneath topsoil 


more than two miles away from the present limits of the arid wasteland. 





Shes the Teacher 
ina One-Room Schoo 
in Downtown Detroit 


Pupil with problem gets help from teacher, who’s 
always ready to give individual attention. 


The country-style, one-room school that’s 
just about disappeared from rural America 
has made a comeback in a most unlikely 
place—an ultra-modern apartment develop 
ment in the heart of Detroit. The new down- 
town residential area, Lafayette Park, ris- 
ing where slums once stood in the city’s 
center, was designed to attract families with 
children. There was no school nearby, how 
ever, and parents werent interested in mov- 
ing into the apartments if their children were 
forced to cross busy streets to go to school. 
Construction of the huge apartment project 
is still being completed. and when school 
time came last fall there were not enough 
children to warrant setting up and staffing 
a school in the area. To solve the problem 
the developers of the project offered a 
brand-new two-story terrace apartment as a 
schoolhouse for the children living in La- 
fayette Park. Next step was selecting a 
teacher sufficiently resourceful and capable 

-and willing—to handle the task of super- 
vising 14 children, ages six to 12, and teach- 
ing all subjects in all grades from the first 
to the eighth. Ruth Belew. who accepted 
the job, was well qualified—she has taught 
every elementary grade in her experience as 
a Detroit teacher since 1941. “It was a bit 
frightening to think of teaching all eight 
grades,” she says. “but the challenge was 
so great I just couldn't turn it down.” Since 
last September. when she began her de- 
manding new career as teacher in the one 
room school, Miss Belew has been busy 
from early morning until late at night. 
keeping a dozen different class projects 
going at once, while maintaining patience 
and unruffled good humor as she copes with 
the endless minor crises that are everyday 


routine in a group of such varied ages. 


Teacher Ruth Belew has only a short walk to her 
one-room school (in terrace apartments at left 
She, like her pupils, is a Lafayette Park resi 
dent; she lives in 22-story, glass and steel 
apartment house in background. “I know each 
child personally—and parents, too—for we all 
live in the same neighborhood.” she says 





( E-ROOM SCHOO! 


Community helps make one-room school a success 


The one-room school that Ruth Belew teaches in down- 
town Detroit is a temporary arrangement—the city’s 
school board plans to build a new school in Lafayette 
Park when there are more students. But teacher Belew 
feels that she can give her charges an education as com- 
plete as most elementary school children get. Under her 
leadership, the 14 children in the school participate in a 
variety of extra-curricular activities. A student council 
has been organized. with even first-graders participating: 
a journalism club gets out a school paper: there’s a home- 
making club, sponsored by a parent. “Right here in La- 
fayette Park there are a lot of people who can help us.” 
says Miss Belew. “Several talented artists have volun- 
teered to stop in for art classes—musicians, too. The 
father of one of my girls is a judge; perhaps we can call 
on him as a legal expert for our social studies.” With such 
help. Ruth Belew is meeting the challenge of a big job. 
“This is a fine community.” she adds. “The children are 
all pretty bright, and can do a lot of work on their own.” 

Checking work of second-grader (while first-grade pupil waits his turn 
teacher Belew skillfully keeps things going smoothly among pupils 
in different grades, despite constant interruptions during the day 


Schoolroom—with furniture in as- 
orted sizes to fit children of as- 
sorted ages—-has an atmosphere 
of informality and friendliness. 
Here, a seventh-grader presides 
while a report is read by a fifth- 
vrade boy (teacher sits at lower 
right Plans for the day, new 
projects, volunteer reports by the 
children about interesting experi- 
ences they wish to share are dis- 
cussed first thing in the morn- 
ing at group meetings like this. 
Teacher Belew finds that pupils 
in diflerent grades can work well 
together in several subjects—art, 
geography, history, social studies. 
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Youngster seeking comfort or guidance gets it—Miss Belew 
has learned each child’s needs and abilities and adjusts 
instruction methods to provide for them in her classroom. 


Older students help little ones under a “hig brother and big sister” system. 
lere, youngsters practice reading aloud in upstairs room of apartment 
which is convenient for use by small groups for concentrated study. 


Field trips to city sights that interest all ages are arranged 
by teacher Belew. It’s easy to get to museums, downtown 
governmental operations, city parks for nature study. 
Here, students are briefed on behavior before going into 
yYwe A for roller skating and swimming alter s¢ hool 





The sun dances in the heavens on Easter morning, ac- 
cording to an old superstition that is traced to a 
pagan festival of spring, in which participants 
danced in honor of the sun. It is believed that 
the festival was held to celebrate the coming of 
the spring season and the planting of new crops. 


Outdoor sunrise service on Easter has gained 
widespread popularity throughout the 
U.S. The service pictured here was held 
in a setting of palm trees at Lantana. 
on the east coast of Florida. Easter was 
not generally observed in this country 
until the Civil War, when church lead- 
ers began to mark the day by holding 
services for those bereaved by the war. 





of Easter 


The most joyous festival of all Christendom is Easter Sunday, the day on 
which we celebrate the resurrection of Christ. Because of the day’s sig- 
nificance, the Church, the Cross and the Easter morning service have 
always been the most important parts of the celebration, but other customs 
and symbols—many with origins buried deep in superstition and mythol- 
ogy—have been retained throughout the long history of the holy day (a few 


are pictured here). For example, the exchange of a formal Easter kiss and 


the kindling of a new hearth fire on Easter morning are ancient rites ac- 
companying pagan spring festivals that have survived in some countries 
to the present day. On the other hand, the Bermuda lily—the Easter flower 

is a symbol of fairly recent origin. It was first used in profusion to 
decorate church altars at Easter morning services during the Civil War. 


practice of eating and giving away painted eggs on 


Easter arose in the early days of the church, when 


Colored eggs have many associations with Easter. The om ee SS 


eggs were forbidden food during Lent. Ancient Egyp- “i 
tians colored and ate eggs (a symbol of new life) dur- 
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ing their spring festival—a rite that was later inten 
preted by early Christians as a symbol of resurrection. 


New clothes for Easter appear. on the surface, to be no 
more than a symbol of worldliness, but the custom may 
have been derived from an ancient belief that it was 
unlucky not to wear something new on this day, or per 
haps from the long-established tradition that the Easter 
season was the time to cast off old habits and start anew. 


Easter rabbit, or hare, the popular symbol 
of Easter today, also had an important 
meaning to the Egyptians, who associated 
it with the moon in many of their leg 
ends. In time, the hare became a symbol 
of fertility and new life. In an old Ameri 
can fable, the Easter rabbit is supposed 
to hide eggs in nests around the house 
for children to find on Easter morning. 





80-YEAR-OLD PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW RAFTSMEN 


Shooting the De 


In 1865. Henry H. Bennett, a young, disabled Civil 

War veteran. opened a photography “gallery” in 

Wisconsin Dells. a town near the mid-point of the 

scenic Dells region of the Wisconsin River. Al- 

though he used several cameras, Bennett took most 

of his pictures with an 18-by-22-inch plate camera 

(from which he made contact prints by exposing 

them to sunlight) and with a homemade stereo cam 

era (rubber bands activated a shutter that had a 

speed of one one-hundredth of a second). He spent 

most of his 43-year career outdoors. packing his 

bulky equipment on his back or in his rowboat (as 

in the picture at the left), and copies of his pictures 

of the beautiful Dells and the Winnebago Indians. for example—were sold all over 
the country. One of the picturesque aspects of Wisconsin life that particularly inter- 
ested Bennett was the practice of floating huge lumber rafts down the Wisconsin River 
from northern sawmills to the town of Portage (where the rafts were disassembled and 
the lumber shipped to eastern markets). It was a rugged trip for the men who rode the 
clumsy craft, especially on the 15-mile stretch through the Dells, which is filled with 
dams, rapids, sand bars and narrow channels, and few seasons passed without at least 
one raft being smashed on the rocks. Bennett went along on such a trip around 1880, 
and by using his fast-action camera, was able to take pictures that show the raftsmen 


at work. The photographs shown here were reproduced from his original glass plates. 
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Passing through the Narrows of the scenic Dells (the area is a tourist attraction today), raftsmen 
took frequent strokes with their long steering oars to keep raft in midstream, away from rocks. 


Shooting rapids, oarsman attempted to guide raft through calmest chan- 
nel. Raft was held together only by wooden pegs (nails would split the 
lumber and lower its value), which often worked loose in rough going. 





Setting a “jack” — a timber 
braced between the oar blade 
and the river bottom—was 
the first step in trying to work 
raft free Se a sand bar. 


Men on raft pushed oar 
against jack to ease raft free. 
If this failed, all crewmen ex- 
cept steersman went over- 
board to try to lift and push 
the raft into deeper water. 





Spanish windlass was an improvised 
but effective rig that raftsmen 
used when other means failed to 
pull raft free from sand bar or 
to tighten up the structure of a 
raft that had started to break up 


Dancing an frish jig to a lively hand- 
clapping accompaniment, member of 
crew provided his fellow raftsmen 
with a rare moment of fun after 
supper when the rafts were tied up 
at the river bank for the night, 


Fixing supper for crewmen on 
all rafts in a fleet, cook 
peeled potatoes, the staple 
food on the trip, while his 
assistant chopped wood for 
their iron cookstove. Small 
shelters in background were 
used for sleeping; they pro- 
tected men only from wind, 
not from a driving rain. 





man’s best four-wheeled friend 


(thrifty, loyal, handsome, sturdy, roomy, and very, very quiet) 


Nobody makes wagons—or any other models, for that matter—more to your liking than Chevrolet. 
And one reason is that nobody else likes you quite the way Chevrolet does. No other car, for instance, 
can satisfy an itchy driving foot as quickly as Chevy—with a choice of 24 engine-transmission teams 
to choose from. None of the other leading low-priced cars—and only some of the smoothest riding 
higher priced ones—take the pains to give you Full Coil riding comfort at all four wheels. Or crank- 


operated ventipanes, Safety Plate Glass all around and dozens of other conveniences. Whatever your 


driving likes, nobody’s quite so likely to please you (and your budget) as your Chevrolet dealer. 














there’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a '60 Chevrolet. This is the Nomad Station Wagon. 





Roomier Body by Fisher (Chevy gives 
you wider seating and more head room 
than any other low-priced sedan—and 
the transmission tunnel is 25% smaller 
this year for more foot room). 


Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense—take a look at that convenient 
roll-down rear window, for instance). 


Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the 
extra cushioning of new rubher body 
mounts, here’s a ride that almost lets 








you forget there’s a road under you). 


Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (24 combinations in all— 
with output all the way to 335 h.p. to 


satisfy the most finicky driver). 
Hi-Thrift 6 (savin’est six in any full- 
size car—built with Chevy’s ever-faith- 
ful dependability). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (you'll 
warm up to this one fast—it gets 


up to 10% more miles on a gallon of 





regular, yet gives you the “‘git’’ Chevy's 
famous for). 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (you get long-lived, bonded- 
lining brakes that slop quicke r with less 
pedal pressure—another important way 
this new Chevrolet has of looking after 
your welfare). 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


CHEVROLE! 


See The Dinah Shore Chevy Show in color Sundays, NBC-TV—The Pat Boone Chevy Showroom weekly, ABC-TV 











THESE FROGS HAVE A FLAIR FOR ACROBATICS— 


But What Can They 











Tree frogs are agile and elusive creatures, 
and their powerful legs and their feet 


equipped with suction cups enable them to 


leap with great ease from limb to limb in 
their leafy habitat. Once a year, however, 
they are easy to catch—when they come to 
earth in spring to lay eggs. Robert C. 
Hermes. a photographer representing the 
National Audubon Society, recently cap- 
tured a few frogs and took them to his home 
at Homestead. Florida. As these pictures 
show, the frogs performed like skilled and 
veteran circus aerialists when they were 


restored to a lofty perch in Hermes’ studio. 














The sinking sun filters its light through clouds on Long Lake in the home Colorful mist lends an eerie beauty to the Lake of the Ozarks in this | 
tate of photographer Mrs. Harold Dicer of Marine City, Michigan early-morning photograph by Mrs. C. W. Lyon of Raytown, Missouri. } 


Vhen the Sun “Comes 





Dawn comes to Lake Superior in a brilliant burst of color, as shown Darkness descends on Thunder Bay River in Michigan, as the sun’s rays 
in this picture, taken by Mark Lind of Two Harbors, Minnesota. start to dim, The picture is by M. E. Ginaven of Springfield, Ohio. 


” Photographs by Chevrolet owners 
0 arth depict a variety of colorful patterns 


created by the rising and setting sun 


Capturing the ever-changing beauty of the sun as 
it rises in the morning sky or as it dips below 
the horizon at night has long been a challenge 
to poets, painters and photographers. In these 
scenes, Chevrolet owners have used their cameras 
with striking effect to photograph the colorful 
event. If you own a Chevrolet and have pictures 
you would like to see published—and FRIENDS 
is always on the lookout for interesting black and 
white or color pictures—see page 31 for details 


Fiery clouds hanging over an eastern Montana 

plain were photographed by Fred Collins of 

Wibaux, Montana, who pictured the dazzling 

effects of a December sunset near his home. 
An orange ball disappearing into a 
lake in Arkansas was pictured 
near Little Rock by Pat E. Sea- 
go of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Silhouetted by the setting sun, vessels near Guantanamo, Cuba, were snapped by Edward 
A. Schroth of Columbia Station, Ohio, who took the picture while serving in the U.S. Navy. 





Tussling on speeding train was a favorite 
kone exactly how to throw. lethal-lool 


ovie stunt 
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Leaping from a galloping horse 
This is 


or onto one took skill 
star George O’Brien. 


Actors 


rmless punches. and timing western 


Thrills and Spills Were Their Business 
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Spine-tingling “human fly” act by Harold Lloyd in Safety 
Last was done with only a net between him and street. 


between 
Richard 
1920s, 


feet 
was 


Daredevil in derby, leaping 17 
feet above ground, 
Talmadge, popular star of the early 


roots, 65 


Since the earliest days of motion pictures. danger and suspense 
have lured audiences to theaters. Creating thrills for the silent screen 
was hazardous to the actors and actresses who were asked to jump 
from burning buildings. leap in front of trains. hang by the finger- 
nails from high windows, tangle with untamed beasts. dangle from 
flying machines or just fall off a cliff. Most of the early movie stars 
performed their own feats of daring for the cameras—such luxuries 
as “doubles” in dangerous scenes were unknown. But soon. pro- 


fessional stunt men, and women. were “invented”—agile athletes 


who risked their necks in place of the valuable stars. so that a 
famous face adored by the public was not jeopardized. The stunt 
men were experts in a perilous profession. They knew just how to 
tumble down a flight of stairs. swim a raging river, or make a fist 
fight look bruising without suffering too many injuries. While today 
there are a few headline stars who do daredevil acts themselves, the 
stunt men are still performing hazardous feats. In modern movie 
and television films. careful preparation and camera trickery make 
danger only an optical illusion, but it’s an illusion that’s even 


more real than in the days of the old-time stunters pictured here. 





Swashbuckling actor and athlete 
Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., always 
did his spectacular stunts—-no 
doubles for him with a grin and 
gusto. He delighted in devising 
death-defying feats that kept 
movie-goers on the edge of their 
seats. Here, he pole-vaults across a 
vast palace court in his 1922 film 
suecess, The Thief of Baghdad, 





Wild animal attack, although carefully rehearsed, was risky for 
stunt woman, here awaiting rescue from “mauling” by lion. 


High-altitude acrobatics, with many variations of wing walking by aerial stunting 
specialists, were popular with audiences in early days of movies and airplanes. 








Small wonder—with a wonderful ride! 


thevy Showroom weekly, ABC-TV 


In a Corvair even a ho-hum trip through town can be a happy experience. You 


not only don’t mind the traffic, it’s kind of a challenge to your Corvair’s light- 


hearted handling and nimble reflexes. Same goes for parking. You'll get a real 


boot out of driving this car. 


And practical, too. Air-cooled rear engine (no 


water, no antifreeze). Virtually flat floor. Independent suspension at all four 
wheels. Low price. Little gas. And a fold-down rear seat is stadt But we 


know why you'll really want a Corvair. Just drive one and Fopill BHO, too. 


A magician on mileage. Yourges 


Four models. Practi 


or 


farther 
rvair delivers miles 

2nd mile and miles per gallon 

al four-door 

eek new two-door in standard 


xe version 


Trunk’s up front. Plenty 


Sieeein the rear... where 
" 


it belongs in a compac 
fo give yo uni 
traction, better 4-w 


Independent suspension 
at all 4 wheels. C 
and every whee lah 
independent knee-action for 


that riva/s the 


the happiest driving compact car 


corvair 


by Chevrolet 


Fold-down rear seat. Converts 


into a station sedan witha 


tota/ 17.6 cu. ft. of extra storage 


space behind front seat 


Choice of automatic or 
manual transmission. You can 
have Po 


shifting Synchr 


verglide* or a smooth- 
o-Mesh standard 
transmission 


* Optional at extra cost 


Unipack power team. Wraps 
engine, transmission and drive gears 
into one compact package. 


takes /ess room, leaves you more. 


All at a practical kind of price. 
Check your dealer on the short, 
sweet detai/s....Chevrolet Division of 


Genera/ Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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THESE KIDS MUST HAVE A REASON FOR SUCH 


Wide-Open Faces 


Under normal circumstances. sitting 


66 my) . 
under the gun” when six youngsters 
open up can be an ear-shattering 
experience. But not this time. 


To find out what’s going on here, 


Please turn the ae 
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Sewing seven sets of pajamas kept Mrs. Gundrum busy Taking his turn at staying with the patients, Arnold Gundrum tells his youngsters 


before the operation. “Just keeping the children in 1 story to help take their minds off the operation. He and his wife alternated 


clothes is enough; pajamas are special,” she said at baby-sitting and consequently saw very little of each other for four days. 


THE REASON IS 


They 
Lost 


Their 
tonsils 


\ mass tonsillectomy has left an emptiness in 
the lives of seven of the eight children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold Gundrum of Los Angeles, but 
the youngsters love that void! (Three-year-old 
Denise refused to pose for the picture on page 
5, and infant Peter escaped the operation.) 
The children told a FRIENDS photographer 
that they had a good time during their stay in 
the hospital—but more important. they were 
celebrities when they returned home, and 
their “wide-open faces” act became quite a hit 
in the neighborhood. How did the parents feel 
about the whole thing? Mrs. Gundrum merely 


said, “How | loved all that peace and quiet.” 


Leaving the hospital, still clad in pajamas, the young- 
sters head for home and a reception due heroes 





Round-the-Clock 


Fashions 


For women who get about and do things, 
famous American designers created these 
bright and sparkling styles to harmonize— 
at any time of the day or night—with the 


spirit and the splendor of the 1960 Chevrolet 


Attractions of our two newest states—Hawaii’s golden beaches and Alaska’s 
midnight sun—inspired these playtime and evening originals by Detroit 
designer Ruth Joyce. The bathing suit (pictured with the Chevrolet 
Corvette) is of yellow and orange cotton Dacron, combined in bias 

folds to form a basket-weave bodice, and has flaring yellow panels 

over orange briefs. It has a matching, reversible, circular cape. 
(“Pineapple” hat is also a Ruth Joyce design.) The full-length 
form-fitting evening gown of broadtail fabric is worn with a matching short 
wrap with deep cuffs of black fox and fox-trimmed parka hood. 





(Continued) 





ROUND THE-CLOCK FASHIONS 


continued 


(merican women today lead busy lives, with 
crowded schedules of activities that keep them 
on the go almost around the clock. Planned to appeal 
to the taste of such alert and discerning 
modern women are these daytime and evening 
fashions from the collection produced exclusively for 
Chevroiet. All the dresses. gowns and ensembles 
bear the sure touch of distinguished American 
designers. who created these styled-to-go-places 


originals to complement—and compliment 


the beautiful, fashion-right interior and exterior styling 
of the 1960 Chevrolets. so popular today 


with busy women all over the country. 








For early daytime wear, at home or doing 
errands, Hannah Troy of New York designed 
this tailored two-piece dress in 

gray and white striped cotton expressly 

for the Corvair 700. Its sash of American 
Beauty red crepe is laced through tabs 

of the dress material at the waistline. 








Three-piece ensemble for the “desk set,” from 
B. H. Wragge, has skirt and blouse 

of natural-color hand-loomed silk 

(the skirt material is a slightly heavier 

weave than the blouse), and lightweight wool 
red cardigan jacket lined with silk. 

It’s eminently right for the Chevrolet Biscayne. 








Ideal for informal afternoon activities is 
this tunic dress, designed by John Moore 
for Talmack of New York City 

for the Chevrolet Nomad station wagon. 
It is of pure silk in a bold floral print, 


and has a jewelry neckline, 
elbow-length sleeves and slit side pockets. 


Floor-length ball gown by Arnold Scaasi 

is of cut velvet in gold, beige, apricot and 
brown print on a white satin back- 

ground. The full-length brown satin evening 
coat, box pleated on a high yoke, is lined 

with the golden gown material. The ensemble 
harmonizes with the Impala sport sedan. 





HAWAIIAN YOUNGSTERS ENJOY A 


Pulling ti leaf sled uphill. a Ze Br. ( y 
youngster jumps aside as a 

friend slides down a muddy ; , 

slope on the island of Oahu ee be) ; bd 

Hawaiian royalty enjoyed (i i 

the same sport back in s 7m 4 

1778, when Captain James . ’ % 

Cook visited the islands. 4 


a 
Tropical 
loboggan 


Although Hawaiians have little opportunity to en- 
joy winter sports (a few hardy sportsmen ski on 
the snowcap of 13.784-foot-high Mauna Kea on 
the island of Hawaii), youngsters of the state have 
their own substitute for tobogganing. They make 
sleds from branches cut from the broad-leafed ti 
tree and ride down paths kept slippery by tropi- 
cal rains. And when the sleds wear thin, well- 
seasoned bottoms still make the trip with ease. 


Hitting a bump on her downhill run, a young slider expresses sur 


prise. Fast-slide enthusiasts often hose the slope between rains 


Piunging into a mountain pool near the slide. toboggan- 


ists wash off thick coat of mud before going home. 





HOBBIES 


During the last 25 years, Wesley F. Savoy of Los 
Angeles has bronzed thousands of pairs of baby shoes 
for parents all over the country. He brushes |5 coats 
of bronze paint on each shoe before he is satisfied 
with the job. He admits, however, that an 85-year-old 
pair he once painted could have used another coat. 


Although Mrs. Margery R. Eddy is a Californian, she 
bases most of the scenes for her oi! paintings on 
sketches she made of Colorado landscapes while on 
vacation trips. Mrs. Eddy, who has been painting for 
23 years, makes her own frames. She is pictured with 
paintings hung ina ‘'gallery" at her home in La Junta. 





PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Hugh N. Stratford. 4-5-6, Bob Smaliman. 
7, A. E. Woolley, Jr. (bottom); Bob Sma!iman 
(all others). 8, Kosti Ruohomaa—Black Star. 
9-10-11, Bernice Clark. 12, Kosti Ruohomaa— 
Black Star. 13, Robert J. Smith—Black Star 
(right); Kosti Ruohomaa—Black Star (al/ 
others). 22, Culver Service (top, left and 
right); Museum of Modern Art (bottom, /eft). 
23, Culver Service (bottom, left). 25-26, 
John C. Hamilton—Globe. 27-28-29, Philip 
Foskett. 30, Ernest Gay—Lensgroup. 
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L. J. Redman of Pittsburgh says that his wife knows 
better than to attempt to dust the model trains in 
his collection—it's a job he reserves for himself. 
Redman, who is secretary of the Train Collectors As- 
sociation, has more than |75 engines and 400 cars. One 
car is 85 years old; the oldest train was made in 1903. 








Y 
hiientls 
Many colorful customs and 
symbols are associated with 
Easter Sunday (which falls 
on April 17 this year). A 
few are described in a story 
on pages 12 and 13, and one 
of the best known symbols, 
the Easter Lily, was photo- 
graphed for the cover this 
month by Kosti Ruohomaa. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs. 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 








*"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK -COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 
manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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Availability 
plays the big part 
in your dealer’s 


parts service 


Your Chevrolet dealer knows that when you 
need a part for your car or truck your need is 
usually immediate. And he is in the happy 
position of being able to assure you of rapid 
delivery. You'll find that his shelves are well 
stocked with most of the replacement parts 
you might require to put you back on the road 
in a hurry. If it happens that he does not have 
the item in hand, he ean contact a Chevrolet 


Building a better community is your Chevrolet dealer’s business 


parts depot near him—no matter where his 
dealership is located. You see, Chevrolet main- 
tains a tremendous array of such depots across 
the country to speed repair jobs where replace- 
ment parts are called for. In this way your 
dealer can save you untold inconvenience and 
perhaps valuable time if you use your ear or 
truck in business. Your dealer is quick to do 
his part any time you require a part. 





If you enjoy FRIENDS, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 


for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A, 








